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AN APPEAL TO ANGLO-INDIANS. 


A disloyal Parsee is as raro as a black turnip, The 
yonson for thia is not far to seek, Tho prospority of tho 
Parseos dates from the advent of the British rulo in 
India, and it is feared that it will disappear, if pov+ 
chanco that rule isoverthrown. Loyalty in thelr caso 
is begotten of the instinol of solf-presorvation and self 
advancement, Ié is firm, gonuino and lasting, although 
at times therois an outburst of resontmont on tho part 
of that Community against particular measures of 
Government. Tt is, therefore, unnecessary for mo to 
give an assurance that the following remarks hava beer 
made in a spirit of loyally and devotion to, tho British 
Raj. 

RR 

OF late there has been a marked chango in the feol- 
ing-of the people of India towards Government, I nstoad | 
of contentixent there now seems to provail, discontont, 
ant Chstryat and dissatisfaction npponr to have, to a 
considerable extont, takon the place of confidence, 
esteem ayl good-will, The outward serenity is 
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delusive, Jt is only by frooly mixing with the people 
and encouraging them to speak their minds foarlossly 
andtcandidly that one can hope to ascertain the tro 
state of things. I have talked with cultivators, artisans, - 
tradesmon, and tho educated and uneducated masses, 
and havo found a fecling of bitlernoss and hoart-bum- 
ing porvading them all, with tho only difference that 
tho feoling is more strong among tho educated than tho 
uneducated people. This is a faithful portraiture, and 
he who doubts it botrays ignorance and lack of insight, 
Unfortunately, most of the Indians who havo tho ears of 
Government are not represontative mon of the people 
atall. Nota few of them, by reason of their woulth 
and position, are as far remoto from tho masses ag the 
Rulers themselves. A few of thom are too timid to he 
outspoken for fear of being suspected of disloyalty. 
Whereas a considerable portion of thom are more 
sychophants and flatterors, wlio, in their base dosiro to 
gain honoufs or high offices in tho State, talo care to 
reflect the views of Govornmgnt only, and falsely 
represont. to Govornment thal their views have tho 
uppzobution of the populace. Our Rulers are ordinary 
mortals after all, and what wondor is thoro & they show 
proneness in putting faith inthom? A complifien® is 
always more agreeable than unsuyoury tr ath and goes 
down one’s throat rondily. 
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The causes Whiéh scom to have led to the present 
state of discontent may be summarized thus :— 


@ 
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(°) 
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(f) 
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A disrogard of Nativo sontimont and Nativo 
opinion oxpressod through the modiun of tho 
Native Pross. , 
Contempt and rndencss shown by Anglo- 
Indians as a class towards Indians. 


An irrational and at times almost sinful 
distinction mado botween Huropoans and 
Natives in Courts of Law and vlsewhoro. 


Efforts on the part of the Legislature Lo rotrouch 
the powors of the Tigh Courts. 


The exclusion of Indians from the Ligh OMices 
of tho State. 


Non-recognition of the political aspirations of 
tho Indians, “% 


Apathy, if not antipathy, shown towards 
etlucation, especially higher oducation, 


The impoverished condition of the poasantry* 
dwe to heavy taxation on land. 


() 
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Tho ruthloss sacrifice of the best interests of 
India at the bid and call of a county liko 
Lancashire, aud the over-growing conviction 
among the poople that ovon the Mothor of 
Parliamonts is apathetic and cannot bo trustod 
whoro the intorosts of India contlict with thoso 
of evon a portion of the Anglo-Saxon raco, 


Tho Administration of Lord Curzon. 


Disregard of Native Sentiment and 
Native Opinion. 


First with regard to the Native sentiment and Nativo 
opinion, Lord Dufferin has said: “There can bo no 
groater mistake than for statesmen Lo overlook the im- 
portant part which sentiment plays in tho conduct of 
human affairs. Move of the wars which have desolated 
the earth have been occasioned by outraged sentiment 
than by the pursuit of material advantage. Nay, oven 
Commerce itself, the most unromantic and sagacious of 
interosts, follows for lengthened periods in the wake 
of custom, consanguinity, sentiment and tradition, 
This is one of those truths of which tho Nnglish people 
are but imperfectly aware.” Lord Dufferin never spoke 
more truly. America was lost “through the Minister 
of the day failing to appreciate tho forcg and direction 
of Colonial sentiment,” Yot our Rulers would ignore 
sentiment in tho government of this country. No« 
where in the world docs sentimont loom so largoly in 
the roufine of overy-day life than in India, ang ; Abia 

“political unwisdom not to pay deference to it, ~. + Palko 
for instance the recont case of the partition of Bongal. 
Government justified partition on the ground tha the 
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administration was growing too unwieldy for officient 
managemont by a Licutcnant-Governor, and pooh-pooh- 
‘ed as bsurd and chimorical the idea which had largoly 
gained currency that by this means the Government 
intended to break up the unity and concord which 
oxisted among the Bengalese. Iam inclined to accopt 
the Government version, although T believe tho Bengal 
lligh Court characterized tho scheme as a mischiev- 
oug and retrograde departure. Ibis, therefore, that the 
obstinacy shown by Government in carrying out the 
scheme in the tecth of public opinion seems all the 
more blameworthy than it would otherwise have beon. 
Tho Bengalese wore united by a common language, a 
common sentiment and a common tie of brotherhood, 
and the Government ought not to have ridden rough- 
shod on them. The oxigencies of the administration 
could have been well satisfied by the appointment of a 
Govornor-in-Council, The Bengalese proposed it, but 
the Government heeded them not. Thus wo have the 
apo age df. a whole province in fm uprom, disburbed 
and tisfied. Tho wavo of distemper has sproad 
more ‘ot less to othor paris of India, which, God grant, 
may nol legve its blighting effect in its wake, 

On this as onall political quostions in the past, the 
Native Press uerringly voiced the opinion of tho people, 
The Native Press is bul a phonograph, which feithfully 


reproduces oph, wr Native sontiment on 
maitors politient. It will be a sad mistake to attempt 
to throttle it or even to clip its wings. At timos’a por- 
tion of it goes into hystories and says silly things, 1 
concede that some Native journals circulato vilo stulf, 
but happily thoy aro too fow and insignificint to be 
taken notice of, Our Rulers ought to show gonorosiby 
and forbearance, and remember thal the Native Pross 
on the wholo has wnderod and is still rondering vory 
yaluablo sorvices to the country. Tt has, to uso tho 
language of a distinguished Irish Judge, Chiof Baron 
Woulfo, “ crented and fostered public opinion and made 
it racy of the soil.” Tt has expounded tho intentions 
and measures of Governmont lo the people and has 
very often raised tho mist of popular projudico, Th has 
also revealed to the Government the aims, wishes and 
aspirations of the people, Tt is but ‘a most unloyed 
fountain of information for Government which, instead 
of boing closed up by the cement ofslogislation or 
hampered by logislatiye harriors, should bo a a 
flow perennially, nlthogh it may ho that it is faymeand 
turbid in some places. I may roedunt. hore an inBtdont 
which impressed mo poworfully ab the timo of its od- 
Surtonco. During tho pendency of tho momorablo Tilak 
‘trial for sodidion, I anw ono day a motloy group of pis-« 
sengers at a local railway station awaiting tho urrival 
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wa train, Some of thom were seatetl on a bench and 
some had squatted on the floor in a truly Oriental 
fashién, lisioning {o an intemperate donuneiation of 
Government by one of them, and exprossing approbation 
thereof cither by words, nods or frowns, My silting on 
the next bench did not doter them, but an Englishman 
camo and directly ho took his sont beside mo, the 
vituperative haranguo was given a different tun 
adroitly. I believe thoy wero afratd, Thoro was at 
that time a wild rumour that Covernment had their 
spies abroad, 


Tho above incident illustrates the desirability of en« 
couraging the people to speak their minds openly, 
ingtond of in scerct. Political cabals and intriguing 
confedoracies are but tho offspring of a muzzled pross 
ora tonguo-tied poople. God grant that they may 
nover blackon tho fair face of India hy their smutty 
appearance, 


Mere a word may bo said ahout the Anglo-lndian 
Press, [Lowovor well disposed tl may bo, it ein nover 
adequately representthe people of India. The editors 
of the Anglo-Indian journals ave Huropeans, botweon 
whom and the Natives there is hardly anything in Gon’ 
mon, Tho world of those editors is tho Anglo-Indian 
world, and they acquire their thoughts and gontiments 
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in Anglo-Indidn @lubs and Anglo-Indian society. Tt 
would be too much to expect them to rise above their 
Anglo-Indian onvironmonts. There is, however? ono 
thing they can and onght to do. They should publish 
lettors from Native gentlemen moro roadily than at 
prosont. Jam constrained to observe with regret that 
such letters aro withheld by some of tho Anglo-Indian 
journals, whon the viows expressed in them run counter 
to theirs. Itis a*most reprohensiblo thing to conduct 
journals in India on racial lines, ‘Tho officials who 
compose tho Govornmont road Anglo-Indian journals, 
and naturally thoy would weigh the contents of such 
letters, if published. Tho Anglo-Indian press, on 
account of its unique position, can oxerciso a highly 
beneficent influence on the topics of tho day, if it but 
shows more broad-mindednoss, largonoss of heart and 


keenness of vision. 


Rudeness towards Natives, 


Now I go to tho second of the causes of discontent, 
viz the contompt and rudcnoss shown by Anglo- 
Tndians as a cliéss towards Indians. Tho provorbial 
insular prido of Englishmen is ono thing and tho 
bumptious insolonco of tho Anglo-Ipdians ag a com- 
munity is anothor thing. 1 have noticed with sorrow 
tho insulting and insolont attitude of somo Anglo- 
Tndians towards Tndians, [1 ig nob an nncommon 
thing to hear tho Anglo-Indians call tho Natives 
‘niggors” The opithot is rosonled not bocanse it 
implios a blacknoss of skin. ‘lo an Indian mind thoro 
is no morit in being white, or humiliation in being 
black. A coal-black Alvican is as good a man as a 
snow-white Tnglishman. Both aro  ereatnres of 
the suno God. Stroly the Tndians show a true 
Ohristian spirit on this point, fut the opithot ts re« 
sontod by them, becnusoe it is used in derision nnd to 
convoy inforiority mid servitude, 

“Wako anothor inslance. Who is not ewwarg of tho 
ungoomly collisions and tussols botwoon Anglo-Indians 
‘and Indians in firstelass carriagos and on platforns 
of railways? Tivstclass Indiun passongora,ore, as a 
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rule, men of education and vefinomont, and it is irita- 
ting to them to bo provonted by Anglo-Indinus to stop 
into gavringes ov to bo disturbed by thom whow once 
in, Very ofton thoro is an oxchango of mgry wordy 
and ab timos of blows, A how-daro-you-como-in look 
ov an angry scowl, which Anglo-Indinns manifest on 
stich occasions, aro not caloulated to promote friondli- 
ness between tho two races, T mnab say, im fairnoss, 
that somo Anglo%ndian passcngors mo very good, 
obliging and courteous, and give ono tho smack of 
the pleasant days spont by him in England. 


Jt is notorions that Native third class passongor's 
are very ofton troatod most shabbily on tho vnilvays 
in India, They aro lookod upon as a flock of live- 
stock, although they contributo mosb to tho onrnings 
of the pnilway companies, If they vonturo to svok 
pny information from an European or pu Dnrasian 
employeo they aro genorally treated by him with tho 
utmost scorn, althan gl tho sama individual is all 
politoness and attention whon spokon to by an 
European or an Eurasian for a like purpose, 


The fourth illustration is unfortunately of an oyont 
ot ordinary occurence. Somo Anglo-Indian drivers 
of vehiclos ‘sacar’ poor Natives and sometimes lashe 
them fon not getting out of their way promptly, Is 
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that a vory dire offence? What vighthavo such drivers 
to ill-treat those poor follows in that way? 'Mhoy are 
King’s subjects and walk on King’s highways, 
although they ave at times a littlo tirosomo on account 
of their gawky gait, 

One day, I snw ontsido tho railway station at Coorla, 
close to the ‘Court of tho Second Class Magistrate of 
that placo, a European swearing hayd at 1 Native and 
flourishing a sword-stick at him for a vory trivial 
ronson, Thoroe was a policoman standing near, but 
he did not interfere, although he was appealed to, 
‘Tho crowd of peoplo which had gathered murmured 
‘zoolam,’ ‘zoolam. T advised the agerioved person 
to complain to a Magistrate and offered to give 
ovidonce for him, but ho shook his head monrnfully 
and said that British Justice was impotont in tho caso 
ofa ‘sahib’ T triod to disebuso his mind on that 
point, bub to,uo purpose. ‘That poor man whom 1 
had known is now sleoping tho olorual sloop, having 
boon shot by a Pathan since. 


The next istration | would givo would bo an 
incidont which always causes irritation an hoanl. 
burning anong the educated Indians. [tis tho slight 
“at timos shown to them abt public functions or at 
interviews with Governmont officials on -business, 
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Sometimes a nati¢o gentloman has to wait ontsidld tho 
room of an official for a very long time bofove ho is 
given an intorviow. Sometimes ho is not olfefod 
chair when he has a right to ik by his position and 
the rulos of propricty and etiquette. Somobtimos ho 
is spoken to brnsquely or sharply. All this is keouly 
folt. Slight from a sorvant of tho Crown, is 1 bitteror 
pill to swallow than in tho caso of a private individual, 
and the bitterness is intensified by a difforonce of 
treatment accorded to an European on n like occasion. 
Uniformity of rdeness in an offtcor unmixed by race 
distinction is perhaps loss galling. 

1 remember a caso in which an Anglo-Indian 
Magistrato in the Mofussil offored a chair to an ordinary 
Eurasian witness who gavo his ovidonee siting, 
There was neither illness nor any othor just cause for 
providing him with a scat, Wis raco secured him the 
privilege. Tam sure such courtesy would not have 
been shown by that Magistrate to w angivo Iighor in 
position than that Nurasian, [say this becauso t 
had appoarod beforo that Magistrato in sovornl caso 

It is common knowledgo that vory often Govorn- 
mont and railway officials do not ‘nister’ ov ‘osquirey 

wesppctable natives in communications addrossed to 
thom, although an Enropean or an Murasian is always 
shown that courtesy oven if ho happens to bo a 
potboy. 
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Lt is nob necessary to illusirateafurther, Anglo« 
Indians will pleaso romember that, they are so many 
atom’ constituting the gront moleanle of Government, 
Tho Indian masses look upon thom in that light, What 
isa sahib to them if ho is nol an ombodiment, of the 
grou, Sirkay’? ‘Therefore it will ba realized that 
delinquencies on their part whother commillod joluily 
or severally, and whether in public lifo ov privato capa. 
city, will reflect discredit on the illustrious ‘ Sirkary 
Tho honour of the British Rulo in India to a cortain 
extent deponds upon thom. Moreover, ib\should bo 
remembered that a couquered people must perforce be 
sonsilive, Therefore, too great a rogard can never he 
shown for their feclings, In any ease, much will be 
gained and nothing lost by being kind and considerate 
to the Indians, “ Pleasant words nro as an honoy-comb 
sweol, 10 the soul and health to tho bones.” ‘Tho Indiang 
have a vory responsive heart and will novor fuil to be 
gratoful in return, Acts of kindness, love and sympathy 
will always have an enduring place in their hearts, , 
Itshould fwthor be borno in mind thal the educated 
Indians, who aro n product of the English odyention in 
India, ave highly intelligent and acute, Tt ia not ifa 
‘exaggoration to say that in a fair competition thoy will 
beat hollow many an Anglo-Indian any dry, The 
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Indians have venoveble traditions and an anciont éivi- 
lization which they chorish dearly. Alter all, wo all 
are being rovolved on the wheol of Dame Forgune. 
The Indians were an advanced people when Englishmon 
were grovolling in darknoss. Let there be humility, 
charity and nobility of soul preached hy Jesus Christ, 
who, be it rememberod, was also an Asiatic, 


Distinction between Europeans and 
Indians in Courts of Law. 


Tho third head of grievance in the soquenco of ordar 
is “An irrational and at times almost sinful distinction 
made between Europeans and Tndians in Courts of Law,” 
The subject is delicate, and I would*fain have omitted 
it for fear of roviving bitter memoricy, Iowever, on a 
careful consideration T felt that so prolific a source 
of angry feeling and resentment on tho part of tho 
peoplo could not be omitted without frustrating the 
object this essay was intended to aveomplish, I would 
however try and touch the subject gently and in 
asubdued tone, It is a melancholy state of things 
that most of the Anglo-{ndian Judges and Magistrates 
profor to beliove European witnesses in proferenco to 
Native witneses, without regard to the position and 
education of the latter. Evidently, different scales aro 
employed for weighing thoir testimony, ‘The result is 
that the educated Natives resent this distinction as an 
“unwarranted shu on thom, and to avoid the kumilixtion 
of being disbelioved by the Vourl, they show vory great 
roluctance to appear as wittieascs, especially whon they 
come to know that there avill.be European witnesses 
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also appearing in fhe caso, Tho educated Natives aro 
as truthful and honest ag the Anglo-Indians or any 
other people on God’s carth, and can and do rdblizo 
the gravity of iclling a falsehood in the witness-box. 
There may be a fow black sheep among the cdueated 
Indians, but their cxact prototype will be found among 
the Anglo-Indians in no smaller degrec., A witness 
ought to be judged by the tests known to the law and 
not by the faulty fest of the colour of his skin, “Very 
often great injustice is perpetrated in that way. 


Another matter of much greater importance ihan the 
last is the attitude of the Anglo-Indian Magistrates and 
Anglo-Indian jurymen in tho cases of Muropoans, 
Whore an European is the compluinant und a Nativo 
is the accused, there is gonerally « predilection in 
favour of tho former, and tho lattor has a very up-hill 
work before him, and if found guilly, is punished 
more severoly than ho would heve been if tho com. 
plainant had been a Native, On the othe? hand, whore 
an Quropean is the aceysed there is much gronter pro. 

" bability of his acquittal than conviction, nd in tho latter 
event a more loniont punishment would bo passed on, 
hjnt ¢ than na Native in a similar case. hore is a 
clamour for equality of justice between man and man, 
and the Natives say that misguided lenioncy and favour ' 
thus shown to Anglo-Indian aooused porsagik, oncourage 
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mombers of that raco to take the Jaw into tholy hands 
and tyrannize ovor tho Natives. On a fow occasions 
thoery of injustice is ill-founded, but it cannot be donied 
that in the bulk of cases it is roal and not fanciful, 
ag tho records of our Criminal Qourts will abundantly 
show. Anglo-Indian Judges of sterling independence 
havo vory offon found thoniolvoa handicapped in tho 
propor dischax; go of thoir duty on account of tho unroa. 
sonable attitude of Anglo-Indian jarymon. The jury. 
men aro swoinat the timo of impanelmont. Tho oath 
administored to them is “ you shall woll and truly iry 
and iruo deliverance make botwoon our Soveroign Lord 
the King-Emperor and the Prisoner ab tho Bar who you 
shall have in charge and true vordich give according to 
ovidence. So help you God.” Thoy hind thomselves 
by that oath, and by kissing the oly Biblo give solom- 
nity toit. Yot that snered oath is brokon ag if it is of no 
consequence, ‘Cho Crown is intoreslod in bringing 
‘offondors to justice, and a breach of the onth is a broach 
‘of thio duty which Anglo-Indians in common with the 
Indians owe to the Sovor cign. Tho law of God is 

broken no loss than tholaw of the Realm to propitiato 
‘tho Lotish of prostige. Itisa falue god, whioso wor 
ship has lod Anglo-Indians astray {rom the true’ * path 
many and many a timo, The honour of their ‘raco will 
incrongo a hundred-fold, and they themselves, will riso 
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with a tromondou@bound in the estimation of the ‘poo« 
plo of India, if they but forsake this false god and do 
justica betwoon tho Natives and their own kith-ans-kin, 
impartially, Justico is the cornor-stone of tho British 
Rule inIndia. Tako caro not to disturb or damage ik, 
Perhaps the Anglo-Indian Jurymon and Magistratos 
ave afiaid to incur tho displeasure of, theix own 
countrymen in India who would not liko an Europoin 
to bo punishod for thansgrossing tho law against n Nativo.! 
I say to thom Moar not and do your duty. » Sir 
Jamos Mackintosh, a lawyor of groat famo and ominenco, 
was the Recorder of Bombay in tho early part of tho 
last contury. Thore was no Supremo Court or Jigh 
Oourt then, Tho Anglo-Indian Society was vory small, 
and it required somo courage on, the part of a Judgo to 
convict an European. Yot Sir Jamos convicted tho 
thon Custom Master of Bombay of recoiving sums of 
money as gifts or presents contrary to law. Thore was 
an outburst of indignation on the part of tho Anglo- 
Indian Community, but Sir Jamos faced i, althoth as 
said by him in a lottor fo a ftiond a fow manths {tor 
tho trial “ I was troated in tho grosses, mannoy, Thorg 
wae no liberal public opinion to support me and no firm 
Govdnment to frown down indecent reflections on the 
administration of justice,” Truly, Sir James showed" 
British pluck, 
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Mo love of Justice flowsin tho yéin of tho English 
peoplo, Ibis Englishmen’s pride, and has largoly 
‘ gontributod io make thoir soa-girt Isto poworful 
and wealthy, Evon in tho Modioval agos il oxistod. 
Chief Justico Gagcoino promptly ordored Prince 
Tlonry to bo confinod in tho prison of tho King’s 
Bench whon ho drow his sword on tho Judge, 
angorod by tho Judge’s rofusal to roloaso an associnto 
of his, ‘Wild and impotuons as fho Princo was, he 
had tho good sonso to submib to tho prnishmont, 
When his father King lonry IV. hoard of this inci 
dont, heoxolaimod “lappy istho Monarch who possossos 
a Judgo so rogoluto in tho dischargo of hia duty, and 
a, son go willing to yiold to tho authorily of tho Iw!” 
Let our Anglo-Indian Judges show tho apirib of Gas. 
coino, and lot tha sonso of approciation of Justico 
shown by King Nonry and tho Princo bo shown by 
our Anglo-Indian frionds, Tot not tho boliof of somo 
people that ® lamb con drink with a wolf nt tho 
fountain of British Justice bo sialon, but strongthon 
it, fostor it, and sproad ib fay and wido among tho 
pooplo, adopting for your motto “Tint Justitia, rat 
coolum.” 


Seempmiaten stamenen ame 
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Attempt to Retrench Powers of 
High Courts, 


The fourth griovanco is very important. Thovo is 
a universal fooling of approhonsion among tho pooplo 
of India that tho,Governmont is highly anxious to 
rotyonch, the powors of tho Tigh Cots. ‘The Govorn- 
mont, it is said, find tho bit rathor too tight, and want 
to looson it, if not to snap it asundor. Somo pooplo say 
thab Government would, if it could, roduco tho Tigh 
Courts to tho status of District Courts, antl mako tho 
Judges their pawns, wherewith to play thoirgamoon tho 
oxpansivo chess-board of India without fear of being 
checkmatod. This is rathor an unfair and uncharit- 
able view to tako of tho Governmont, which, aftor all 
that may bo said against il, is honovolont. Bub 1 
fancy that tho Govornmont is growing rathor joslous 
of the High Couris and dosire to cirownscribo thoir 
powers. It will bo an ovil day lor tho British Bulo 
in India to shako tho confidonco of tho pooplo in the, 
pgliney ahd groatnoss of tho Tigh Courls. Tho Iigh 
Comls have como to bo vogarded by tho populace as 
the tabornaclos of thoir liberty, tho havons of thoir 
safety, the towers of their strength and tho palladiums 
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of their freedom. Lord Curzon, in Itia Lavewoll apooch 
-tttho Byoulla Club, said that tho Indian poasant “has 
no yplities” and “ knows vory liltlo of policios”” Bo 
that as it may, itis cortain that ho knows tho High 
Court of his Prosidoncy. TIo fondly imvns to ib in 
his hour of dangor or difficulty as tho neodlo tung 
to tho polo, or, io take « vornacular plraso, as tho 
camol turn? his hoad towards Marwar whon ho ig 
about to dio. Whonover ho is (issatisfiod with a 
Mamlatdar, a Magistvato or a Colloctor, ho thinks of 
the High Court at onco, and makes a wry {aco when 
ho is told that tho Iligh Courl has no power to 
intorfore in the matior. Lo cannot believe it, poor 
man, Tio thinks tho Tligh Court all poworful, 
Vorily, tho High Court is tho chain which has soourod 
fast tho Indian ship to tho British moorings. It is 
the wind-pipo of tho British Rulo in Tadia, which 
connot, without danger 10 it, bo allowed to bo inflamed 
ov chokod up by the glands of legislative impediments, 
L will givo » rocont instanco. Whon Wr, Tilak was 
prosocuted for porjury and forgery in Poona about two 
yoarg ago tho sympathy of tho wholo Tndian population, 
including thoxe who wore opposod to hin politically 
was aroused by tho appointmout of a Spoocial Magistrate 
to try hiseaso. Tho Govornmont actod somowhab indis- 
crootly in constituting » Special Court to try an allogod 
ordinary offence, and engaging tho sorvicos of a counsel 
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from Bombay at @ largo oxponsé and thus squandor- 
ing public money. But I am not concerned with it, 
save to show that it caused alarm in the public mind 
and produced diffidence in the motive of Government. 
Mr. Tilak was convicted after a long and laborious 
trial, and the Sessions Court of Poona upheld tho 
conviction in appeal, but reduced the sentence. The 
High Comt was moved, and the Tonowrable Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins, ‘Chief Justice, and tho TIonourable 
Mr. Justice Batty set aside the conviction and 
acquitted Ma, Tilak. The news spread like wildfire, 
and the triumph of British Justico was proclaimed, Tho 
poople became jubilant over it, and wont into ecstacies 
singing the praise of the High Court of Bombay. Sir 
Lawrence isa great and good Judge, dignified and 
courteous, and has won the hearts of the people of this 
Presidency by his judicial acumon, broad-mindedness 
tnd sympathy for them, 


Tho Judges of the Iligh Court should bo as froo ns 
air and not dopendent ypon the Govornmont of India 
for anything. Tho Judges of tho lato Supromo Court 
were, I beliove, much more indopondont in that 
vospoct, «Who has not heard of the incident botwoon” 
Sir Jvhn Malcolm, the thon Governor of Bombay, and 
Sir John Potor Grant, tho then only Judgo of tho» 
Supreme Court, his two colleagues having dicd of a 
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foul discaso thon provalont in Bonbay? Sir Potor 
Grant issnod a Writ of habeas corpus against a porson 
in tho Mofussil, Str John Malcolm questioned tho 
authority of the Suprome Court to issuc the Writ and 
daclarod that ho would not let it bo oxccutad. Thig 
onaged Sir Potor Grant who closod the Court for somo 
days and wyoto his protost in these memorable words :— 


“Within theso walls wo own no oqual and no suporior 
but God and tho King” Tis magnificont portrait 
hangs in tho Sossions Court of tho High Court of 
Rombay—n gift of the pooplo, bearing the inscription 
“That all tho Nativos who soo it may havo bofore 
thom tho imago of thoir friend and bonofactor,” 1 
mn not prepared to say whethor Sir Polor Grant acted 
discrootly or inciscrootly in the mattor, bat T do pray 
that his words may find for evor an ocho in tho Court 
rooms of all tho Ligh Uourts in Tudia. 

T may be pormitied to point out tho nndesirability 
of w Iligh Court Judgo looking forward to a promotion 
asa mombor of an Hxocutive Gonneil of Government, 
My, Bagohot, in his Muglish Coustilution, hes suid: Ut 
isof vory gravo momont that tho administration of 
justice should bo kept clour of any sinister Lompja- 
tions.” T havo vory groat rospoct for civilian Judges, 
but they had bottor nob bo oxposod to any temptation, 
My. Justico Jardino, I have hoard people sey, was not 
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3 
promoted to the Wxocutive Council of the Coverniacnt 
of Bombay, on account of his fonrless criticism of 
Government from the Bench. 


Tho powors of the Tigh Court should be wido and 
elastic. Evory grievance must havo  romody, hut 
the Doctor must bo a Judge and nob o rovenue officer 
of Governmont. ‘ho tendency of rocont, logislation, 
howover, is in the contrary diroction. The High 
Court is a very great check on the idiosyncracies and 
snobbishness of tho Mofussil Judiciary. As long as 
there continues to oxist the umatural combination of 
tho judicial and executive functions in India, the 
wheel of Criminal Justice will not revolve freely and 
a groat deal of hardship will continuo to be folt by the 
Mofussil people. As a rule rovenuo oflicors give much 
groater attention to revenne work than to criminal 
work, and vory often do tho latter in a hurricd and 
porfunctory manner. Rightly or wrongly thoy imagino 
that their promotion dopends upon tho oflicioncy of 
their revonto work. Morcover, tho Mofussil Magis. 
trates as a clags aro ineompotont. Any ono who has 

, the least experionce of them will testify to this. ‘Choir 
shortcomings and ignorance aro amazing.’ Tho 
Subsrdinate Magistracy is ina still moro doplorablo 
condition. It is nothing but = conglomeration of 
ew-talatis, and quondam clerks of Collectors and Assist 
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ant Colloctors whoso knowledge of law is of a most 
superficial character. Thoir motamorphosis is wonder. 
ful, ui it is not conducive to officiont administra. 
tion of justice. Fancy # porson drawing « salary of 
about Ra. 80 a month, invested with the puwors of 
sending » King’s subject to jail for six months and 
fining him Rs, 200. Woll may pooplo shudder at this, 
Unfortunatoly, tho Tigh Court is gonorally reluctant to 
interfere with tho orders ol Magistrates subordinnte to’ 
it in the exercise of its revisional jurisdiction. Other. 
wise @ great many things would come to light. Logal 
practitioners in the districts know a grout deal about 
thoir Magistrates, but thoy dare not speak about thom 
for fear of ,vuining thoir practice and croatiug a 
hornot’s nest about them. They can, howovor, toll tales 
of lamontublo miscarriage of justice, Llowever vigi- 
lant the High Court may be, which I am ofraid it is 
not, it cannot officiontly cope with, much less oradicate 
the evil. Tho combined system of judicial and oxeeu- 
tive functions is mischiovous, and very often makes 
tho samo porson a Judge and a proscentor not in name 
only but in all voality. Both Anglo-Indians and 
“Indians of ominenco have condemnod the syaten. 
The Govornmont, I believe, shelved the quostion ‘of 
* the separation of the lxoculive and Judicial functions 
onthe ostensible ground of incrensed expenditure, 
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bnt that objectionghas long sines Jost its forse, there 
having been large surpluses for tho last few yoars in 
succession, I am afraid tho separation is avoided lesb 
the so-called prostigo of tho Govornmont Officials 
should suffer, Here again the fotish of prostigo has 
come in tho way of tho pooplo, Can nono of our 
English knight-errants slay it? Thore avo appended to 
this essay two lottors which I had contributed to the 
Bombay Gazette iw January and February 1904, over 
tho nom-de-plume of “A Lawyer.” They give but a 
faint outline of the grievances, I wish they had beon 
more full. 


Exclusion of Indians from High Offices, 


Tho fifth grievanco is tho oxolusion of Indians from 
tho high offices in tho Stato. A fow Indian politi. 
cians havo 1Anade spooches by tho yard, donouncing 
Govornmont in tho most scathing tprms, Tho bulk 
of tho poople do not shave thoir extromo views Aa 
things exist, a considorablo Mnglish olomont is indis- 
ponsable in tho servico of tho Stato, No right-think- 
ing Indian grudgos it, Bub thoro should bo somo 
somblanco of justico in the disponsation of Stato 
patronage, Tord Curzon, in tho Government of India 
Resolution of 24th May 1904, said; “ Thero has boon 
a progressive inoreasd in tho omployment of Natives 
and a progrossivo doolino in tho omployment of 
Huropeans, showing how honostly and faithfully the 
British Governmont had fulfillod its plodgos and how 
untruo is tho chargo which is* so ofton hoard of a 
ban of oxclusion against tho Nativos of tho country,” 
‘His Lordship furthor said: “Tt is not tho fact that 
the Government of tho country has abusod ity patron. 
ago to tho bonofit of any class or comminity of 
porsons. On tho contrary, as the dovelopmont of 
administrative organization has entailed thé creation 
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of fresh appointments, endeavour has cousisiontly 
‘eon made to share the privilogos and rosponsibilitios 
of office impartially bolwoon class and class,” ("ho 
Hon. Mr, Goklalo in a oarofally compiled tablv 
apponded to his speech dolivyerod in tho Vicorogel 
Council in March 1905, exposed tho fallacy of ord 
Curzon’s statements, As that tablo shows tho uttor 
disparity betweon the omployment of Nativos and tho 
employment of Burbpoans and Murasians iv the Tligh 
Offices of tho State, I would appond it at tho ond of 
this pamphlet, According io ittha crumbs only go 
to the Nativos, the thickly buttercd slicos to Muro- 
peans, This should not bo tho caso, Tord Goorgo 
Hamilton, the late Secrotary of Stato for India, onco 
said at a meeting: There aro tons of millions of 
Indians with intellectual capacity fully equal, if not 
superior, to our own; andin tho North aro tons of 
millions equal in fighting powor to the bost European 
Nations.” lis Lordship is not known as a pro-[ndian, 
but I think he spoke the Hloral uth. Tlow ean thon 
such highly intollectual pooplo be oxpootod 10 boar 
with complaconcy their oxclusion from tho servico 
ofthe Gotornment of their own country?  Thoro is 
atoudoncy to disdain tho oducatod Nativos, and 
speak of them asa microscopic minority, who, it is 
alleged, think of none but themselyos, But it is for- 
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§otten that this microscopic minority, which counts 
over a million souls, possesses the strength of a Her- 
cules and forms the nucleus of the great Indian 
nation, which, under the gis of the British Rule, is 
bound to come into existence, if not to-day or to-mor. 
vow, hall a century hence. ‘The educated Natives ave 
the warp and the woll in tho magnificont texture of 
the British Rule in India, and on their durability will 
depend its permanence, Let them, therofore, be trented 
kindly, justly and generously, Very often tried and 
experienced Indians are passod over in favour of 
univied and inexpericnced Europeans, evon at the 
sacrifice of the efficioncy of public service, and even 
when the liberty of the subjocts is jeopardised ag in 
the case of thé appointment of raw Europeans ag 
magistrates, Very often square men aro placed in round 
holes, simply because they are Huropeans. ‘The 
Natives feel it, resent it, and brood ovor il, This is 
nots good thing for the State at all, 

I may hero refor to a univorsal belief in India that 
Lord Curzon issued a confidential circular [or the 
exolusion of Natives from posts abovo Rs, 200. Is 
exercised the native mind a great deal aed spread 
dissatisfaction. It was an ach of short-sighted afd 
misguided statesmanship, to say nothing about its un- 
Just, ungenerous and un-English character, .May the |. 
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Government of Levd Minto removo this cancor of sore 
discontent by withdrawing the circular or by snnounc« 
ing to the public that the popular belicf was crronpous, 


Bb 
Non-Recognition of Political Aspirations 
of Indians. 


Closely aJliod to tho last subject is tho non-recognition 
of tho political aspirations of the educated Indians to 
trke part in the Governmont of the’ country, A great 
statesman, T boliove, Tord Cromer, said twonty years 
go: “ No one who watchos the signs of tho times in 
Tndia with even moderato caro can doubt that wo have 
entered upon a poriod of change. Tho spread of odu- 
cation, tho increasing influenco of a freo prosy, the sub- 
stitution of legal for diserotionary administration, tha 
progress of railways and lolographs, the caster com 
munication with Europe and tho moro ready influx 
of European ideas aro ‘beginning to produco a markoil 
offocl upon the poople, New ideas aro springing 
Now aspirations aro boing called forth, The power 
public opinion is growing daily, Such a condition 
affairs is ono in which tho task of CGoyornmont, at 
espocially of 2 despotic Govornmont, is bosot with dior 
ties of no light kind, Lo moyo too fast is danger 
but to lag bebind is more dangerous still, Tho probl 
is how to deal with this new-born spirit of prog 
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saw and superficiafas in many rospects itis, so ag to 
direct it into the right course, and lo dorive from it all 
ithe benefits which its development is capablo of *ulti- 
mately conferring upon the country, and at tho sume 
itime to prevent it from becoming, through blind indiffer~ 
neo or stupid repression, a sourco of sorious political 
Hanger.” These are words of wisdom and aro more 
, true now than they were when spoken twonty years 
ago. The Indians dannot walk alone as some people 
fancy, but they have outgrown their long clothes loug 
since, and have arrived at the state of adolosconco, It 
cis but natural that they should aspire to put their finger 
‘in the pie of the administration of their own country, 
They would be belieing human nature if they did 
btherwise. Englishmen ought to encourage rather than 
discourage their political aspirations, and take them 
into partnership with themselves in tho great Imporial 
Wirm of India, Sir William Hunter has writton: « 1 
not believe that a people numbering one-sixth of the 

‘olo inhabitants of tho globo, and whose aspirations 

1a been nourished fidm the carliost youth on tho 
tong food of Unglish liberty can be pormanontly 


snjed a vgice in the government of their country, I ° 


“hot believe that races into whom we have instilled 
® maxim of ‘no taxation without representation * as 
Adamental right of a people ean be permanently 
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exdtuded from a share in the nfnagomont of thoir 
financos.? Why should our Rulers then attempt to do an 
impessibility ? Indians cannol, bo excluded for over, 
Better, therefore, oxtend tho right hand of fellowship to 
them now whon it will be soizod with warmth and 
gratitude, Tt is political wisdom to do a thing grade- 
fully and condoscondingly than to do it in obsdionco to 
a popular clamour whon it becomos dangorous, I do 
not say that the Government shoul@givo thom all that 
thoy want, but it cannot be doniod that some of their 
domands aro highly vensonablo and moderate, For 
instance, tho oxpansion of tho Imperial Logislative 

Jouncil hasod on lective principle and the appointmont 
of some Indians in tho Counoil of the Secretary of Stnto 
for India. Tho Sceretary of State, although ho is as a 
rule a politician of great oxporicnce and judgmont, has 
no Indan oxperienco, and is naturally guided to a very 
large oxtont by his Council, which is composed of 
ox-Anglo-Indian bureauerats. This, horefore, of suprome 
importance that ho should havo somo [dian Councillors 
in his Council to reproson{ the Thdian viow. Tho Ton. 
Mr. Gokhale, in his speech dolivored ab the Onmbridge 
Union Socioty on tho 31st Ootohor 1905, aftgr advogat 
ing tho nbove reforms said “ that half-n-dogon Sopte. 
sentatives of India should be elected mombeors of the 
British Parliament.” This raises a growl conslilutional 
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guestion, and I ar not sure that Englishmen will 
approve of such innovation. Towevor that may bo,it will 
not be desirable to allow Tndian Membors to spon or 
voto upon questions other than those directly affecting 
India. Otherwise thoy may bo absorbed by the two 
‘great political parties in Bngland, and swayad hy purty 
prejadices and considerations, 


Indin has now boven under the British Rule for ovor a 
hundred years, but her children have not boon accordad 
one-fourth of the rights and privileges which Amorica 
has accorded to the Filipinos, President MoIKinley onco 
said: “The Philippines are ours not to oxploitbut to 
develop, to aivilige, to educate, to train in tho scionco 
of self-government. This is the path of duty which we 
must follow or be recreant to a mighty trust committed 

“to us.” These words were not more ompty words 
intended to remain on parchment only as a sham and 
mockery in deferonco to the civilized world, but were 
intended to bo carried out in right earnest Tho 
Tilipinos have been givon @ groat deal already, and a 
great deal atill more will be givon to them in future, 
Well may Indians complain that Quoon Victoria's 
gfacidus, proclamation of 1858, which thoy have como 
to regard as the Magna Charla of their country, hoa 
remained unfulfilled, 


Apathy towards Education, 


The next giievanco relates to the apathy, if not 
antipathy, shown towards edueation, ospecially highor 
education, Mount Stuart Elphinsiono, who was move of 
a statesman than an official, in his memorable minute on 
education dated March 1824, said; “It is difficult to 
imagine ah undertaking in which ou? duty, gur interest 
and our honour are more immediately concemed, Tk 
is now well understood that in all countries the happi- 
ness of the poor depends in a great mensuro on their 
education. Itis by moans of it alone that they can 
acquixe those habils of prudenco and self-respoct from 
which all other good qualities spring; and if ever there 
was a country where such habits are required it is 
this,” 


“Tho dangers to which we are exposed from the 
sensitiva character of the religion of tho Natives and 
the slippery foundation of our Governmont, owing to 
the total separation batwodll ug and our subjects, requive 
the adoption of some measure to counteract them, and 
the only one is, tu romovo their prejudices and towoin- 
municate our own principles and opinions by the 
diffusion of a rational education,” 
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“Tt has been uvged against our Indian Government 
that we have subverted the states of the Mast and shut 
up all the somces from which the magnificonge of 
the country was derived, and that we havo not ou 
selves constructed a single work oithor of utility or 
splendour, It may be alleged with more justice that 
wo have dried up the fountains of native talent, aud 
that from the nature of our conqueat. “nal. only all 
encouragement to» the advancement of keitrdgd 2 is 
withdrawn, bué even the actual lomning of the ‘nation 
is likely to be lost, and the productions of forsdier genius 
to be forgotten, Something should surely bo dono to 
remove this reproach.” i 


‘“ Té seams dosiiable gradually to introdiica them 
into offices of higher rank and emoluments, and after. 
wards of higher trust. I should seo no objection to 
native member of a board,and I should even wish to 
see one district committed expoimentally to a native 
Judge and another to a native Collector,” 


Elphinstone’s said minuto on education is a very long 
one, and nobody who roads it will fail to bo ‘impressed 
by the breadth of view and prescionce of thut gront 
stalcsman, Unfortunately, it finds no response in the 
present administration of tho country. Whereas our, 
Government spend aboul 29 crores of rupoos on the 
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Army and the defenco works out ofr tho annual total 
revenue of aboul Rs. 86 crores, they spond » compara~ 
tively paltry sum of about 24 crores of rupacs on 
education, which isa much moro important armamont 
for the stability of the British Rule in India than maxim 
guns and like weapons of brute savagory. Nobudy 
wants the officioncy of tho army to suffer, but the 
military oxpendituro has mounted up by leaps and 
bounds beyond endurance, ILowovor that may bo, 
education ought not te bo neglected and starved, In 
almost gll civilized countrios tho State supporls eduons 
tion Hiborally, and in some of thom education has beon 
mado compulsory. In India, which is a vory poor 
country and whore education is neaded most, ib is 
regrettable that tho Govornment should be romiss, Thora 
is an impression gaining stronglh overy day that a 
eousidorablo portion of the Anglo-Indians look pon 
the spread of education in Indian as a source of dangor 
to tho State and wish to ropress it, Alas! that there 
should bo such short-sighted mor, Tducation can never 
imporil tho British Rulo. 4 will, on the contrary, maka 
ib pormanont and ovorlasting, Ii is quite probable 
that as oducation incronses tho people may clanour for 
moro rights and priviloges, claim an equality with® tho 
‘Europeans and encroach upon tho preserves of the 
Bureaneracy. But that will only be a fulfilmont of 
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vBngland’s groatamission in this country, and will 
redound 4o her honour and greatnoss for evor mid over. 
Moreover, it is puorile for any one to Lhink of roprgssing 
education in India. No Govornmont will suecetd if it 
try, England is tho mistress of Tadin and not Rawsia, and 
Englishmen who havo wafted the hannor of freedom, 
liberty and enlightonmont whorovor they have heen, 
will never lolerate any such inhumane poli¢y. Further, 
the people of Indix have acquired a vory grent love for 
learning, and it is now almost impossible to wean than 
of it, Gheat Anglo-Indian statesmen in tho past tappod 
the spring of education in India with a view (o promote 
hor happiness and welfare, ‘That spring hes now 
expanded into e magnificent rivor flowing majostically 
onward, evor widoning, ever decponing and sproading 
its ramifications far and wide. Logislature may croats 
barriers like the Univorsities Act, but tho watoy: will 
only eddy for a while and leap over such barriors 
defiantly, rippling forth a poal of iriumph in its 
onward course, 7 
Tho Universities Act hay causod a gront doal of cis 
satisfaction. Ono does not like to speak about it in 
strong language, bul it is a retrograde measure, which 
has to a considerable oxtont mado the univorsilios 2 
department of the Stale, and tukon away from thos 
Senates their froedom of action, Tho Native Press with 
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an almost completo unanimity condofined the moasuro, 
the people called meetings againsl. it, nnd tho three older 
universities opposed it strongly. There was a chorus of 
disapproval everywhere. Why should it have heon so? 
Dad tho Tndians gono mad so as not to diseriminato 
between good and bad? This could nob be, They 
wore upset hecauso they thought that the education of 
their childron was in danger, 

The Hon. Mr. Raleigh, in introducing tho Univorsi- 
tios Bill, said: “ My Lord, the question is somotimes 
raised, whether English oducation has beon a blessing 
or a curso to the people of India, In point of fact it 
has beon both; but much more, [ believe, a blossing 
than a curse. Wo note every day tho disturbing 
offects of a new culture, imposed upon bearers who 
are not always prepared to recoive its but still, it is 
a great achievement to have oponed the mind of 
the Bast to the discoveries of Wostern  scienco 
and tho spirit of English law. To the Schools and 
Colleges undor our administratién we own somo of tho 
best of our fellow-workers, able Judges, useful officials 
and teachors who pass on to othors the benofit which 
they have recoived. ‘I'o them also wo owe tie diseay~ 
iented B. A,, who has carried away from his college a 
‘scant modicum of learning and an entirely oxaggerated 
estimate of his own capacities—and the great army of 
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-failod candidates, awho boset all the avonues to subord- 
inate employment. Can we do anything to increase tho 
gain, and to diminish the drawback? Tn othor yords, 
can we do anything to improvo the methods of teaching 
and examination which produced these mixed results, 
With duo deference to My. Raleigh, I must say that 
education hag proved an unalloyed blessing. If thera 
ave discontented B, A.’s, eduention is not to blamo for 
it, The cause of *the malady has not beon proporly 
diagnosed, As sure as the Larth revolves on ils axis, 
discontented B. As will nat diminish, much less 
disappear, under the now Act, Howevor, lot us hopo 
that there may bo the very least intorforenco on tho part 
of the Government with the work of tho sonates, and 
that things may progress harmoniously for tho good of 
the couniry. 


Hero a word may he said about technical oducalion. 
Unfortunately, the avenuos open to tho Indian intellect 
ave very limited. It ought to bo divortod in othor 
channels also. Tho indigonous industry has died ont, 
or is breathing tho agonizing sobs of death. ‘Tho 
mortal hagd of flesh and hono cannot fight the gigantic 
hand 3£ steam and iron, Thore ought {to he a first. 
‘vate technical education planted in our county ‘y. And 
who can best take up that all-important and boneficent 
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work? Govornment and Govornmofil only, It is idle 
to oxpect people to do it. Thoy ars very poor and 
mustalook to Gevernmont for help, Money spent in 
this direction will fructify a hundved-fold, and will 
bring to Governmont a plontiful harvost in tho shapo of 
contentment and happiness of the poople, 


Abject Poverty of the Reasartt.. 


Noxt in the ardor ol grievances comos ihe sbject 
poverty of the Indian peasantry, ‘ho population of 
India is 300 millions, of which 200 millions live on 
agriculture, India is a vory poor couatry, and its 
fabulous wealth is a talk of tho past. The annual 
average income of her people is about Rs. 30 or £2, 
whereas that of the people of England is about Rs, 675 
or £45, Tho Indian peasants are in a most deployablo 
condition. Thoy live in squalid poverty and do not get 
even one hearty meal ina day. During a famino they 
perish like flies, tis said that during tho last 
10 years about 20 millions of them diod of starvation. 
That means a population a little less than ono-hall of 
the population of the United Kingdom, What Britisher 
is there who will not fool a thrill of shuddoy at the bare 
contemplation of tho disgomination of noarly one-half 
of tho population of hi§.country ? ot India has Jost 
millions of her children. Sho is mook, gontlo and for- 
bearing, but her heart bleeds and she shods silont tears 
ofanguish, Ibis said that the Indian peasants are 
thoughtless and improvident, and mao tho makors of 
their own misfortune, Itis an unfounded and uncharit- 
able accusation. Ishould like to sco their neonsers 
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perform tho miraclo of oxtravagant and loxurious living 
upon a daily income of 3 annas or 3d. a day. The 
average daily income of the head of an Indian peasant, 
family is about 8 annas. What an absurdity it is then 
to expect him to lay by something out of this wrolchod 
piltanco, which is hardly sufficient to keep his body and 
soul together ? Mr. Donald Smeaton, 0.8. L, formorly 
a mombor of tho Vicoroy’s Council, in the courso of 
alectme dolivored in Scotland last year said: “The 
Indian famines aro not, in reality, food famines at all. 
They ave monoy famines ; and hore we come to close 
quarters with the most deadly discaso—tho most 
bosotting sin—of our Indian Administration, horo hag 
noyor been a go-called famine when thoro was not within 
tho four frontiors of India amplo food for tho people, 
Tho scarcity has never beon a scarcity of food, but of 
the monoy wherewith to buy i, An oxtreordinary 
fact is it not ? Tt is accounted for in this way, First 
and foremost the taxation of the people amounts to 
nearly 8 Rs, per hoad, equivalont to over 18s. per 
honschold. Now mark this, The averago yoatly in« 
como of 200 millions of the Indian pooplo has boon 
estimated by authority ab £1 38. por Imad. Bo 
that you have 40 million familios living—that iy, ‘Lood- 
‘ing and clothing thomsolyos—on 92s, pox annum or 3d. 
per day, Can you conceive of any man, tho hoad of » 
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family, saving out of an income of 8d, per day? They 
have renlly less than a bare subsistonce at tho best of 
times when food is not abnormally dear 5 and obsgrva, 
their average income has beon steadily devrensing, for 
at loast 80 years, whoroas tho prices of food and othor 
necessaries have nearly doubled ; every year the cos! of 
living isapprociably increased, and taxation grows, but tho 
incomeof these submerged 200 milhons ronfains station- 
ary. Is itthen to beqvonderod at that, as has boon romark« 
ed by a high authority, ‘many millions havo barely food 
enough for eight months out of twelve, and Lor the 
yemaining four months must eaist as best they om by 
bogging, borrowing, or stealing ’? [s it to bo wondered 
at that the death-rate in India has rison from 2] por 
1,000 in 1880 to an average of 82 por 1,000, during the 
last decade, rising to 40 por 1000 in 1900 !—newly 
double in 20 years?” Mr. Smoaton has doscribed iho 
condition of the Indian peasantry correctly, Mz. J. 2, 
O’Conor, tho late Director-Gonoral of Statistics in India, 
in spite of a natural bias in favour of the officiuldom to 
which ho once belonged,’ was constrained to ncknowlodge 
tho squalid poverly of tho Indian poasantry in a papor 
read by him before the Indian scotion of tho Sovioly of 
Axts in Mhy last, year. Ho doseribed Indin “a3 an 
extremely poor country, judged by any BMuropean 
standard uceding that her resources should bo ouvelully * 
husbanded and made the most of by a thrifty and 
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prudent. administration, In Indiw sooner than any 
country in the world ave the works of the rockloss and 
shorjsightod financiers likely to do irreparablo oyil,” 
About the present agrarian poliey of tho Government 
ho said: “It is doubtlal whothor tho efforts now boing 
mude to tako the cultivating out of tho hands of tho 
monoy-lendor will have much effect, or, oven if thoy 
havo the fulfost offect, that thoy will materially improve 
tho cultivator’s position until a larger share of the 
produco of the soil is loft in his hands, and he is 
protected againsb enhanced assossmont by Govern« 
mont officials and agiinst enhanced ront by private 
landlords.” My. O’Gonor, whilo alive to tho good 
which might rosulé from extonsivo frvigation and 
tho introduction of new plants and implomonts 
of husbandry, expressed as his opinion that tho roduc« 
tion of the land rovenne by 25 or 80 per cent, was 
needed to improve the unhappy lob of the cultivator, 
I think ho hit the vight nail there, No stop-gap, 
tinkering or half-hoarlod moasuyos will do. ‘Tho lend 
assossmont in India is crushing, Ibis about 5 or 20 
percent. of the gross produce—a thing unheard of in 
any givilized country. 


Lord Curzon in his post-prandial speach: at the 


“banquet held in his honour at the Byoulla Club said: 
“Zt is the Indian poor, the Indian peasant, the pationt, 
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humble, silent millions, the 80 por cont, who. subsist 
by agriculture, who know very little of policics, bul 
who profit or suffer by thoir results, and whom mpn's 
eyes, even the eyes of their countrymen too often 
forget—to whom I refer. He has been inthe back~ 
ground of every policy for which I have been res- 
ponsiblo, of evory surplus of which I have assisted in 
the disposition, We seo him not in the splendour and 
opulence, nor even ‘n the squalor of great cities: he 
reads no newspapers for asa rule, ho cannot read at 
all: he has no politics, But he is the bone and sinew 
of the country, by the sweat of his brow the soil is 
tilled, from his labour comes one-fourth of tho national 
‘ income, he should be the first and final object of ovory 
 Viceroy’s regard.” Those ave noble scntimonts, but ib 
is wrong to say that the Indian peasant has not a very 
’ prominent place in the hearts or in the minds of his 
countrymen, The Indian politicians of all the schools 
have spoken times out of number about his abjeot 
and helpless condition, and condemned the agrarian 
policy of Government as killing and ruinous, Tho 
salvation of the peasant lics in the reduction of tho 
land assessment, and that boon can be conferred upon 
him” by Government alone. Lot us, howevor, hope 
that he may be “ the first and the final object. of avery 
_ Vicoroy’s regard” in future. Hitherto the tax- 
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patherer has applied to him the lancot a gront deal too 
much und unrelontingly. Lord Curzon laid unction 
to his soul by stating, in the courao of hid speech, 
“it was for him (the peasant) in tho main that 
wo have twice reduced the sall-tax, that we ro. 
mitted land revenue in two yoars amounting to 
nearly 2} millions sterling: for him that we are 
assessing tho lund rovenuo a x» progressively lowor 
pitch, and making its colloctign elastic, lt is to 
improve his credit that we have created co-opera- 
tivo credit socictics, so that he may acquire capital 
at onsy rates and be saved from the usury of the money~ 
lendor, Ho is tho man whom wo desire to lift in tho 
world, to whose childron wo want to givo education, to 
roseuo whom from tyranny and opprossion wo havo 
roformed the Indian police, and from whogo enbin we 
wank to ward off penury and famine.” Lam afraid 
his Lordship has rather overdrawn tho picture. Bo 
thatas it may, wo all feel grateful to him for the 
reduction of tho sall-tax, the romission of land rovenus 
and the oyeation of co-operatita crodit socictios. But 
these measures aftor all wore moro slop-gap measures, 
Thoy wore like a drop of water ponrod down tho 
parched throat of a thirsty soul on tho point of expiry. 
The budget was bumper, there were surpluses for o 
succession of years, and the peasantry was sovery much 
stricken down by famine and plague that the hands of . 
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Government were practically foyood io take (hose mou 
sures, Let it not be supposod ‘that T wish to dotract 
from thoir merits. During tho recent faminos tho 
Govornmenl, through its servants, acted heroically, fives 
and laos of people, it is truo, porished of starvation, but 
their number would have beon immoasurably augment 
ed if Government had not risen to tho ocension andl 
acted gonorously, promplly, and assiduouslf., In spito 
of all this, one canngt say that Government have dono 
their duty sufficiently towards the mock, holpless, and 
woo-begono peasant, The soil is impoverished, and tho 
peasant has no coin to buy manure for it, From your's 
end to year’s ond thore is nol a glimpso of hopo Or py 
of prosperity 4o cheer his heart, Ho lives in a, datkeand 
dingy hovel with a low thatched rool and tattio walls 
plastered with earth and cowedung, redolent with the 
nauseating smoll of oxtrame poverty. “fhe floor is ovor 
damp, and is a breeding place for fovor bacilli during 
the monsoon. He has no furniture, no plato orrorockery. 
There aro a fow carlhen chatlies, a couple of brass 
platters, a brass goblet’ and a grindivg store at which 
his wifo at break of dawn grinds corn, singinftha a 
plaintive yoice some primitive song, keeping timo agit 
wéte Nith the monotonous rumbling of the grinding 
stone, [Te has no mattress to lio on, but stretches his 
wearied limbs on the naked floor wrapping himself in a 
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sheot or a blanket. Hig wardrobe js simple. Io has a 
couple of dhoties, one or two jackets and 2 turban, To 
needs no enpboard, Aline or x cord Inmg in a corner 
of tho hut serves his purposo justas woll. Ile goes 
about with a piace of cloth round about his loins, somo. 
timos with a jacket on and someotimos without it Dis 
wife has a paraphernalia of two suries and lwo chowlies 
(bodicos), which sho wears allornately alter a bath at tho 
villago well. In tho cold season ho keops off tho cold 
by covering himsolf with a coarso blanket, which hag 
perhaps rendered sorvico for yoars. Tis troop of child- 
ren go about as naked as when they came out of their 
mother’s womb, He lives on tho coarsest food imaginn~ 
ble, Boiled rico or broad and chuinoy with eurd or somo 
vogotablo to bredk the monotony constituies his staple 
food. Eyon this ho doos nol got suiliciontly, poor 
mau. The luxury he gonerally regalos in is tho smok~ 
ing of a chelum or a biddi. Tis lot is hard, his 
sufferings aro groal, but ho boars his eross pationtly, 
bacauso he has full faith in Providonce, 
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Nothing short of a considerable reduction in tho land 
iax will improve tho lob of the porsnnt. Tho Innd-tax 
should ba raduced by about 40 per cont, ‘Tha survey 
should bo held ata much longor intorval thap ft pro. 
sont, and tho survoy officor should hold tho survey in a 
district not alono, but in co-oporation with about a 
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dozen well-known tien selotod from that district. This 
will to a very great extont grmranteo the correctnoss of 
the revised assessment, and obviate the ery ono .offon 
hears of tho inexporionce or over-zonl of tho , survey 
officer. Morcover, in case of a difforanoe of” optnion 
beliveen the survory officor and the ‘panch” Govern= 
moni will have before it sufficient matorialg from which 
to gather tho true state of things. ‘The slhlesman, who 
will accomplish this and bring prospority to tho door 
of the peasant, will earn for himself the countloss bless 
ings of the tooming millions of this country. Undor 
the British Rule largo towns and cities havo f witoned 
and prospered remarkably, but tho rural distr idly have 
grown lanky and omaciated, 


Apathy of Parliament. 


I shall now deal with tho question of injustice fro~ 
quently dong to India hy tho Ministers of tho Crown 
sithor in tho’namo of or with tho activo or passive con- 
sont of the British Parlinmoni, If is said that tho 
Parliament is in decadence, There are now no states- 
mon of tho typo of Pill, Vox and Burke, Pool and 
Palmerton, Cobden and Bright, Disracli and Glad- 
atone, who could rise high in the atharoal atmogphore of 
truvo statesmanship, making © comprehonsive survoy of 
the political horizon and ovoking admiration of tho 
civilized world by their high idcal, lofliness of purpose, 
great proscionco and wisdom. Unfortunately, tho race 
of statesmen who made the namo of England great and 
illustrious is now oxtinet, Wo have now only second-rate 
nud third-rate politicians in the sorviae of (he Crown,* 
wielding tho dostiny of Mngland’s mighly Empire. The 
Opposition is composod of men equally Teable, In spite 
of this, tho Parliament of Groat Brilain is slifla dynamo 
of freedom, liberty and justice, Unfortunately, ‘in. the 





*Thia was written ong day befoie the news of the resignation 
of the Balfour Ministry ariyed in India, 
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multitude of their*ongagomonts our British logislators 
do not pay altention to Indian quostions, ‘This 
should not be the caso. Indians naturally look foethom 
* for the redress of thoir griovances, Lot not their faith 
be shaken. That willboa bad augury for the British 
Rule in India, i 
Some yoars ago iho Governmont of Indy was obliged, 
on account of the low ebb of the Tndidh finance, to 
reintrodues import duty on piece-goods arriving in tho 
country. ‘This imposl affected the intovests of Tanca- 
shire. Direatly a hue and ery was raisod in Ungland, 
and in deference to it the ministors of the Crown 
forced the hands of the Government of Indin to levy a 
countervailing duty on the cloth manufactured in India. 
This was simply outragoous. Rathor than loso their 
power, tho ministers of the day yielded to the clamour 
of the Lancashire manulacturors and inflictod 2 groat 
wrong on the toxtile industry of India, Supposo the 
oxigencies of the finance of Great Britain had necossit- 
ated the levy of an import duly on whoat or any othor 
siufE imported into Wngland [ram India, and the 
Indians had domanded a coutlorvailing duly on tho 
indigondus wheat or sluff, would nob Mnglishmo 
Fave chatactorised the demand as impudent and unjrst? 
Yot India was forced to do what Wnglishmen would 
nevor have done, in spite of their much tulked-of 
imperialistic conscience. 
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Take a vory recent caso, In tho military contro. 
versy betweon Lord Gurzon and Tord Kitchener, 
Lorde Kiichenor camo off victorious, Tord Curzon 
fought valiantly, but he was hit below tho belt bya 
weak Scoretary of Stato who was but the mouth-picee 
of an oqually weak Ministry. Lord Kilchonor was a 
Vory great favourite with the British public, and to 
thwart him “fn his wishos appeared to the Balfour 
Ministry as tho sounding of their Own funeral knell, 
The Ministry was afraid to fheo tho avalanche of 
public resontment in England which might have heen 
avoused if Lord Kitchener had resigned his office of 
Commandor-in-Chief in India, Therefore, rabhor than 
be submorged the Ministry bent their knoca readily 
before Lord Kitchener, in spite of tho masicrly protest 
of Lord Curzon. Thus India’s best interests were 
shamefully sacrificed, and a deadly blow was adminis 
torod to her constitution, As stated by the Times of 
India “ the differonces belween the Vicoroy and Com- 
mandor-in-Chiof nominally cenlred round the question 
whether the Military Member and tho Military 
Department should bo retained, though shorn of somo of 
their powers; but the actual issuo at slako wor Wwhethox 
Lord Kitchonor should ohtain com ploto and unfetfered 
control of Military administration aud Mt ilitary oxpon. 
diture, unchecked by any of thoso safepngrds which jn 
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all civilized countries are invariably associated with 
constitutional Government.” Lord (Crzon resigned 
his office of Viceroy of India. Ile fought bravely for 
a great constitutional quostion, but the Indian public, 
although in complete accord with his view, did not 
make avy public demonstration of their feolings as they 
did on a much legs important occasion of the Tlbort Bill 
during the memorable administration of Lord Ripon. 
The Indians had egme to regard Lord Curzon’s Viceroy- 
alty as a piece of bad luck for them, and breathed 
a sigh of relief at the intelligence of his resignation, 

Although the Curzon-Kitchoner controvorsy involvod 
a question of vital importance for tho wolfare of 
India, the British Parliament looked at it with supremo 
indifference, as if it did not concorn thom atall, This 
is to bo deeply regretted. That a grout legislative 
body should slumber on such an occasion betrays lack 
of ¢rue conception of its duty. Lob us, howovar, hopo 
that Parliamont will shake off its apathy undor the 
newly-formed Bannorman Ministry, and do away with 
this portontous evil, which is bound to , ont up tho vilaly 
of tho finance of Tndin. 

Anothey griovance of considorablo magnitude may 
be deli, with here. Itis the refusal of England to 
contribute towards the up-keop of the Army in India. 
Tho Indian Army is not for India only, but is always at 
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the command of England Lor Imperial purposes. It 
has sovved in Malla, China, Hpypl, Arabia and Africa, 
and Bngland has only fo order if to go to any part of 
the world in future. Why should Tndia bo saddled 
with the whole of its cost then ? Is it just or aquitable 
todo so? Thoro are nol a fow politicians in Groat 
Britain whohaye imporialism on their minds, imperialism 
on their lips,’ but, I regrot, no imporialism at thoix 
hearts, ‘Would Englishman havo ovr dared to accord 
such an unfair treatment to Canada or Australia? 
No fear} But India is woak, and theroforo can bo 
viddon hard. Thoyo is proverh in Gujorali that a low 
plum tree gots the most shaking at tho hands of the 
fruit-gatheror, India is poor. England isiich, Thoro 
can be no comparison betwoon the two countries, Ib is 
said that tho wealth of the United Kingdom is about 
15,000 millions sterling and that of India about 600 
hundrod millions storling only. India is already 
groaning undor tho overpowering woight of the Milttary 
expondilure, One-third of hor s»yonuo is swallowod up 
by it, India therefore appeals to tho Parliament of 
Grent Britain to show hor justive, if nob gonorosity and 
sympathy which are hor dues asa momber of Aho world 
wide Empire of England, : 





Administration of Lord Curzon, 


The administration of Lord Curzon comes noxt, It 
is a vast subject, and can be dealt with but vory briofly 
here. Lord Cuizon wound up his gront apecch at the 
Byculla Glub with the words “ Let India be my judge.” 
India has judged his Lordship, and has pronounced her 
verdict against hira. . 

On the day their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princes: of Wales landed in Bombay, one was struck 
by the studious silence of the natives when Lord 
Curzon drove from the Government House to the 
Apollo Bunder to receive the Royal guests, The strects 
were thronged with spectators, the windows of housos 
and every available vantage-ground weio packed 
with men, women and children of different castes and 
creeds, all anxiously awaiting to bid a loyal ands most 
enthusiastic welcome to their future King and Qucon, 
But Lord Curzon was pot cheered, although it was vory 
well known that his vicoroyaliy was about to close 
within afew days. A short timo after his Lordship 
drovo pagt, the multitudes saw Sir Photozshah Mehta 
dtiving, and gavo him cheors. Why should it havo 
been so? Why should warmth havo been shown lowards, 
an ordinary subject of the King and coldness towards , 
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the King’s ropresontative in this country ? Tho people 
af Bombay aro known for their oxtrema moderation and 
sobuioty of viows. ‘Tho roason was that the people were 
dissatisfied with Lord Curzon., Other parts of the 
country did not show enthusiasm cithor, Tord Curzon 
had no place in the hearts of tho people, Tt is true 
that Anglo-Indian Associations liko tho Chambors of 
Commerce, a Low Princes and Chiofs, and a handfal of 
Native Associations presonted addresses or spoke auto. 
gistically of Lord Cuzon. For obvious reasons I do 
not take into account the Anglo-Indian bodies, About 
tho Native Chiefs and Princos it is wisdom to say 
nothing, Moreovor, thoy do not constitute the people 
of India, As rogards tho fow Indinn Associations I 
bolieve they wore not important or influential bodies, 
Howovor, I will assumo that they wore important and 
influontial, Their oxtremoly small number only proves 
tho universality of tho feeling of dissatisfaction felt 
towards Lord Curzon, The Anglo-Indian panegyrisis 
of his Lordship extolled him to {ho seventh heaven ; the 
Indians on tho othor hand deeriod him. Why should 
there havo been such a strange phenomenon? Tho 
Indians ave known for their gratitude, Sho thom a 
little kindnoss and thoy will lick your hand fondl} and 
ccaressingly, ‘The oxplanation ig that Lord Ourzon, in 
spite of his marvellous capacity and great iniollectual 
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powers, was consumed hy ogotism and pedantry, Tle 
rendered some very valuable services to tho country, 
but he was domineering and disdainful towards the 
natives. Ilo was an able administrator bul not a slatos- 
man. His unhappy convocation speech and his speveh 
dolivered in council on the occasion of tho Univorsilios 
Validating Bill will not soon bo forgotlon by tho people 
of India. : 

The Indians fully appreciated the boon ‘conforred 
upon them by Lord Curzon by the reduction of tho salt~ 
tax, the remission of land roevonuo, tho creation of 
Co-operative credit socicties and the extension of works 
of irrigation, and by his efforts to bring Huropoan 
assailants of Indians to justice. It is seid that Lord 
Curzon was forced to adopt those measm'es by the 
exigencies of tho time, the largo surplusos which ocourred 
year after year, and the alarming poverty of the 
peasants, who had lost their live-stock, scod and almost 
all that thoy possessod during tho famine, ILowovoy 
it would be unfair not i thank Lord Ourzon for thoso 
acts of kindnoss, Against thom might bo placed in the 
opposite sgale the pageantry of the Delhi Darbar, tho 
Tiket Expedition, the Univoraities Act, the Sinto Seoroty 
Act, ‘tho Partition of Bengal and Lord Qtrzon’s 
inordinate passion for centralisation and his efforts to 

. exclude natives from the higher offices of tho Stato, 
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Tho pageantry of the Dolhi Darbar was vain and 
idle, Taaes of rupees wore thrown away on ik, From 
tworfty to thirty thousand peoplo were dying weekly of 
plague, and the country lad nol quite omorgad from 
the throos of famine ab tho timo of the Delhi Darbar, 
A more inopportune time could not have been selected 
for tho purppsa. Tho peoplo freely said that Lord 

Yu zon dosived to play tho vole of an Mmporor, I do 
not think he wishod that ; but thor was evidently a 
gvent deal of vaniiy blonded with a dosire to make the 
people think that England was all poworful in India, 
Nobody disputed that fact, and thoro was no necessity 
to prove what sas a self-evident proposition, ‘Tho 
people loved King Edward donrly, and thoty firm con 
viation wasthat if the true condition of India had beon 
yepresentod to his Majesty, he would hayo vetood tho 
squandoring of lacs of rupoos on an amply pageant. 


Lord Curzon’s Anglo-Indian admirors seo nothing 
harmful about tho Univorsilies Aol, the Stata Soavats 
Act and the Partition of Bengal? They aro not monu- 
monts of alatosmanship, but aro monuments of folly, 
Anglo-Indians have no idea how tho hears of tho 
Indians have bean Iacorated hy those measufls and dy 
the unkind and insulting language of Lord: Curzon 
‘towards thom. Tho Anglo-Indians do nob mix with tho 
Indians and cannot know their foelings. It is diffloult 
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to foretell what may not happon to the British Rule in 
India, if half a dozen men like Lerd Curzon como to 
India as Viceroy in succassion. Every loyul Intian, 
who is genuinely attached to the British Rule in Tndia, 
feels that Lod Curvon in his over-zeul to muko the 
British foothold firmer in India has unwillingly plunged 
a dagger in its bowels, This may appoar incredible 
or ridiculous to Anglo-Indians, bit i i$ nono tho loss 
true, It is unfortutate that Anglo-Indians although they 
live in the midst of Indians, by their exclusivenoss 
know littlo or next to nothing about thoir foolings. Lot 
us all, however, fervently pray that Lord Minto may heal 
the lacerated feelings of the people by the soothing 
balm of justice, kindness and sympathy, * 








aut 
Conclusion. 


I have tried in this brochmo only to Loous the 
attention of Englishmen and Anglo-Lndians on a fow of 
tho salient grievances of tho pooplo of India, T hope 
they will think over them, India ig the most Inetrous 
gem in the Crown of Mngland. It is a continant in 
itself, agd contains ono-fifth of tho human race, 1b isa 
grang rosaic work of Providonco, tosscllated by 
variegated colours of its people and tha still moro 
varlogated huos of their garments. [Tore aro to bé 
found snow-peaked mountains and barron plains scorched 
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hy the sultry hoat of the sun. -Greon valleys of 
superb bonuty and grandowr and degorts replete with 
wild gnimals and reptiles equally nestle in its bosom, 
Tho cold bleak wind of Burope blows in its faeo sida by 
side with tho hot wind of Africa, and thero are entombed 
in ils bowels ich veins of untapped minorals. India 
is the cynosuro of tho world, Without it Mngland 
would bo like a& man with his noso and right hand and 
log cut off. Lot not our Anglo-Indian follow-subjects 
ever disfigwo or amputate thomselves by their 
folly. Romember tho provorb that ‘as wo sow so shall 
wo reap.’ Unfortunately, thero are nota flow Anglo. 
Tndians who scom to imagino that tho host way to 
tulo India is to keop tho Tindu and Mohanedan 
at arm’s length from each othor. It is a vory short 
sighted policy, It may suoceod fora while, but not 
always, Imagino a man trying to cut into halyes 
tho walor of a river, Directly ho plungos his sword 
into the water, there will bon splash and a ruffling of 
tho surlace, bul the water will unite apnin and run on 
placidly hugging closoly togothdr for Loar of a furthor 
division, ‘The best way to rule Tndia is to make her 
people happy and contonted, Troat thom gS your 
follow-suljocis and not inforiors ; look upon theth a8 
your partners and nob rivals ; be kind and courteous to 
‘thom and do unto thom as you would be done by othors: 
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The foundation of the British Rule in Tndie should aver 
be what lawyers would say justice, equity and good 
conscicnce, Any foundation of greed, solfishnoss and 
vanity will be like a foundation of quicksand. Tndia 
is sincerely grateful to England for tho blessings sho 
has already conferred upon hor, but still much romains 
to be done. 


It has pained al] the well-wishers of the British Rule 
in this country that Mr, Faller, tho Lioutenant Govornor 
of the nowly made Province, should havo talked of blood- 
shed and threatened peoplo with tho military, A man 
who has dono this 1s seareely a proper person to be the 
head of a Province, Statesmanship demands a cool and 
collected head and a sympathetic and genorous heart, 


There has been unnecessary distrust and disfavour 
shown to the Swadoshi movemont in some quartora, 
Even some of those who profess! to be in its favour 
appear to he afraid of it, It is nob an archangel of 
ovil; it is not a Fenian or a Nihilis) movemont, but it 
is a most praiseworthy ‘movement, which, when carried. 
on by constifutional means, ought to be supported by 
Government. Tn ib ono sees the dawn of Tndio’s 
prosperity and the expansion of hor trade, commerce and 
mantifactures, It will teach Indians self-denial, self, 
reliance and. self-respect. It is immaterial what has 
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brought it about. The project is grand, majestic and 
noble, and Indians ought to persevore in it by all 
conskitutional means, and oven at a groab pecuniary 
sacrifice and personal discomfort. 

At this junoture India scoms to bo at tho parting of 
the ways, May God of all nations show 40 our Rulers 
tho truo path—the path of wisdom, forbearance, ma 
nanimity and “justico—which may load to the union of 
hearis between the rulers and the rvled and the over- 
lasting floating of the Union Jack from the Indian 
bastions, 

Nowhere in tho British Empiro is the throne of 
England hold in so much reverence as in India. Any 
disparaging remark about tho Sovereign will bo folt 
moro keonly in India than olsowhero, ‘Tho Tndians 
lovo tho Sovorcign truly, Thoro is no mock-show 
or humbugging about thom. ‘The lato Qugon Victoria 
was loved and yonoratod, and when she died the 
mourning was dcop and univorsal in India. Whon 
King Bdward was taken ill a lilte bofore his Cot onation 
the people of India manifestod gonuino anxioly, and 
fervently prayod for his speedy recovory, They love 
King Wdward no less than thoy loved Quoon -Viotoria, 
Evon tho Prince of Wales has a very warm corsor ‘ta 
their hearls.’ Choir Royal Lighnosgos tho Princo and 
Princoss of Walos are in India in the midst ofamost loyal 
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subject, Tho people of Bombay accorded to thom a 
most onthusiastic welcome, ‘Tho town was gorgeously 
bedockod and sumptuously illuminated, Bombny 
lookod fascinating and bewitching in hor holiday-utlire, 
and smiled a most radiant smilo to groot tho royal 
guests, Months ago when it was amnounood thal tho 
* ince and the Princess would visit India, the hearts of 
tho poople throbbed with joy, and it was docidod to 
give a right royal welcome to the royal son of a royal 
father, in spite of the foar that their lavish hospitality 
might bo misconstrued by tho Princo into a tokon of 
opulence, 

His Royal Highness will be ploasod not, to gauge tho 
prosperity of India by tho magnificence of tho reception 
he has received in large towns and will recoive here~ 
after during his sojourn, The rural population which 
is oighty per cont. of the population of India, is on tho 
brink of starvation and penury, Still, the princo and 
poasant, tho rich and poor, tho artisan and tracdos~ 
man, the high and low,, all sincorely unito in wishing 
thoir Royal Highnosse$ a most ploasant and enjoyable 
ime in India and a safe return homo in tho best of 
health, 

hé devotion of the poople of India to the person of 
the Sovereign is a gieat political asso which ought ta 
be made the best use of. India’s intellect is keen, hier 
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soil is rich and hei resonrees avo vast, A. cklfnl potter 
will turn out of theso materials & pot of great utility 
and of exquisito beauty and splendour, India can be 
made to produce and will produce the best of states. 
mon, tho best of soldiora, the best of jurists, and in fat 
the best of anything and everything. his may cause 
somo Anglo~fndian lips to quivor with a smilo,and may 
seem the vision of a visionary, But look at Japan | 
Thirty years ago if anybody ind said that Japan 
would dofeat Russia, and would take a prominent place 
in the council of the civilized nations of the world his 
sanity would havo been quostioned. Who could have 
thought ten years ago that the mighty arms of Russia 
would be vanquished and that she herself would bo 
paralysed by an internecine feud! Tyranny, oppression 
and bad Government sowod the seed of revenge and 
hatred in the hearts of the people of Russia, The bayo- 
net was always ready to plunge into tho entrails of the 
people and the sword ready for the same nefarious 
purpose. The people chafod, bub bided their oppor. 
tunily, The Russo-Japancse war broke out and lighted 
tho smouldering spark inlo » hugo conflagration, 
Tho fivo is still raging and bucketfuls of human ‘blood 
cave being poured ovor it in the vain hope of extinguish- 
ing it, History repeats itself in Russia as it hag 
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repeated itself in other countrics in the past. 
Unfortunately men learn history, but do not take is 
wholesome lesson to heart. The law of God is inexorable, 
but monarchs and statesmen in their limited wisdom 
defy it and thus court destruction, Righleousncsy 
exalteth a Government, and tyranny is the precuraor of 
its fall. Let this be romombered in svory country 
and every clime, Russia is now gatherilg tha harvest 
of her misrule, The Indians have always looked upon 
her as their greatest enemy, and thank their stars that 
they are nob under her tyrannical and inhumano sway 
but are under the freedom-loving, humane and protect- 
ing wings of Great Britain, India loves tho British 
Rule, in spite of ils shortcomings, and no wonder, Sho 
has passed through many vicissitudes and changos, No 
country in the world has passed through hor ordcala. 
Her bow was cruelly lashed by the foaming billows and 
tompestuous winds of invasion and her sidos wore split 
by internecine feud, Providence has now placcd hor 
under tho skilful captaincy of John Bull, who, it is 
hoped, will steer her to her cherished goal amid tho 
acclamations of the world. 


a 
Ib is said that the Mast will bo ast, and the West 
will be West, never to unite wilh each othor, Tet ow, 
i) 
Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects and statesmon bolie this 
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by joining hands with tho Indians and working arm in 
arm with thom for the good of this country, and to the 
glory and renown of the mighty Empiro of Great 
Brilain. 


Arvmnpix A, 


The Failings of Mofussil 
Magistrates. 





‘A 
VO TIE EDITOR OF tn “noxfBAY canteen.” 


S1n,—-Great hardship is being eausod to thoso who 
happen to appear in a magisterial court in the mofus- 
sil oither as lawyors, parties or witnesses. Thoy atlend 
the court at 11a. m. in obedience to its order, Low- 
ever on reaching it, oftoner than not thoy find tho 
magistrate not arrived thore. It isa known fact that 
a magistrate in the mofussil comes toeguré at all sorls 
of hours, varying with his convenicnco and caprico 
Even after his arrival, if he happons to ho an executive 
officer also, he takes up the revenue work first, und 
then the criminal work, or roverses the order as it suits 
his whiia, When the rovente work is takon in hand 
first, woo be to the lawyers and tho partios engaged in 
a criminal case, They are obliged to wait for hours to 
gother under conditions, which people unaccustomed 
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lo the mofussil courts can hardly conesive, Tho magis- 
trato doing the revenue work declares that the room in 
whigh ho transacts husinoss is his private room, and the 
fact that ho hears criminal casos in it, does nol change 
ils charactor, The poor huvyors are, thorofore, obligod 
to spent! their Lime as best as they can, in a vorandah 
or some such place. ‘There is no wondor if thoy secrat- 
ly anathomatiso the magistrato aller wearisome wait. 
ing, The lenatmont accorded to ‘the lilignnis and 
witnesses is worse still, Lest thoy should make a 
noiso and disturb tho tranquillity of his Worship’s mind, 
his pattawalla doos not allow thom to stay in tho voran- 
dah or any placo closo hy. Nhoy ave obliged, thorefore, 
cithor to sit on the ground undor a lreo, or walk about 
aimlessly until theiv logs are tired out. You may woll 
imagine their safforings whon tho woathor is inclement, 
Tho hardship is very much intehsifiod whon the magis. 
trate is on tour, At times his tont is pitched miles 
away from a railway station or 2 town, Ags ho 
oxorcisos jurisdiction ovor a large area of land, poople 
trom distant places axe obliged to ga to his itinerary 
court. ‘Thoy somotinos loave thoir homes a day pro- 
viously und somotimes hefore tho broak of davgn of tho 
day fixed for tho hearing of tho caso, Noar tho tont 
thoy can get nothing to cat, and oven for a drink of 
water thoy havo to coax a paliawalla, or look to the 
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honevolence of othors. In the hottest season they have 
to boguilo the wearisome hours beneath a tree before 
the magistrato at his swoet will tukes up tho cage, T 
Inow of instances in which magistrates did nob begin 
magistorial work until noarly 5 p.m, Whothor at head~ 
quarters or while on tour, it is casontial for tho conve~ 
nionce of tho litigants, their lawyors and awilnosyes tht 
criminal work should be begun at 11 o'clock in tho 
forenoon and stopped at § o’clock in tho afternoon. 
Onco in away, in an omorgont case, if may bo right 
for a magistrate to continue the hearing of'a oso wntil 
attor 5 o’clook, but iL is cortainly not right for him to 
begin with a case at that hour, when the people should 
bo roturning homowards aftor tho day’s worry and irtal, 
A magistrate in the mofussil fancios-himsolf suprome, 
and thinks that ho has powor to hold iis, court at any 
time and on any day including ovon a gazollod holiday, 
Ho docs not seem to caro a rap for the hardship which 
may bo caused by his action to the liliganis and the 
lawyers appearing bofote him, I can roenll to mind 
instances in which the magistrates oven whony pb head- 
quartors, pad, by their dilatoriness in taking up casos, 
cnused tho litigants and witnesses Lo spond a night 
away from their homes to seck sholter as best as thoy. 
could get it ina strange place. 
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The hardship to the litigants dues not end hove, In 
faot their ialo of woo will be Incomplete without taking 
intogocount tho pecuniary losses which they ara oblig. 
od to hear, ‘Choy must yay tho pipor, I moan thoy 
must pay the lawyors well in ordor to induce thom to 
bour with tho inconvenionco and annoyances. ‘They 
must also treat theiy witnesses and spend money on 
thom in additién to the bhate monoy paid for thom to 
Government, Also, they aro obliged to humour and 
supplicate their witnesses who, vory naturally, avo loatho 
to incur fatigue and bother. Whon called against thoir 
will tho. witnesses vory often assume a defiant attitude 
and wilfully damage the cause of the side salltug thom 
to givo ovidenco, ; 


The above is but brief and Eoobla portraiture of the 
hardships to which the litigants in a magistrato’s court 
in the mofussil ave liable. It is q melancholy rofleotion 
that their said grievances aro vory largely tho creation 
of the European magistrates, whose bad oxample is imi+ 
tuted by their clerks, whon undot tho most objoctionable 
aystem in voguo, thoy in tho course of tima become 
magistrates. Itis both amusing and aggrafating to 
behold these nativo magistrates giving thomsalyes airg 
without possessing tho rodeoming virtues of the Euro 
pean magistrates, 
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Siz, tho Judges of his Majesty's High Gourt at Bom- 
bay take their seats on the Bench at 1La.m. and stop 
work at 5 p.m, with an hour or threo quartors gf an 
hour's recess atnoon. “Why should not tho mugistrates 
in the mofussil conform to the same rule? Tt is truo that 
some of them havo to do royonue work in addition to 
magisterial work. But that is.no ‘excuse for dolaying 
tho magisterial work till 4 or 5 o’clock in*'tho afternoon 
and later. ‘Tho bet thing for, thom to do is to attond 
to the magisterial work first for some hours of the day, 
and then take up the revenue work. If. that bo not 
feasiblea—and I don’t seo why it should not be—thon 
. the next best thing for them to do is to tako up criminal 
~ work: always from 2 to 5, nover lator and vary tho time 
of attendance in the summons and subpoonas accordingly. 


With reference to. the magistrates, who are not bur~ 
dened with revenue work they havo not. ghost of ox« 
cuse for holding their courts later than 1Z.a.m. and 
sitting up till after 5. p.m LIknow of -somo.of.theso 
magistrates not closing thelr court till 8 o’clock at night, 
tothe great annoyance of the parties. and Jawyers con- 
corned, Ajthough tho casos thoy wore ongagod in hear. 
ing-.were of a trivial charactor, I also know in- 

stances in which magistrates had held their. courts. at, 
half-past seven in the morning. I will wind tp this 
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lotter with a forvont hope that Govornment and the 
Ifonorable the Chiof Justice and Judges of the High 
Jourt will he pleased to bostow their consideration on 
the subject—Yors, ote. 


A LAWYLR. 


January 11, 


Arprnprx B, 


Mofussil Magistrates. 





TO ‘KE EDITOR OF rin “ BOMBAY GAAWEN,” 


S1r,—In continuation of my letter published in your 
jacue of the {2th ultimo under the heading of “Tho 
Failings of Mofussil Magistrates,” I bog to offer a fow 
remarks on the selection of native magistrates in the 
Mofussil. Ag a rulo most of them are quondam clerks 
of the sub-divisional and district magistrates, ‘Their 
metamorphosis is wonderful. From ordinary clerks 
drawing Rs, 15 to 20 a month thoy blossom forth into 
third class magistrates, and Inter on, as occusions ariga, 
attain the position of second and first class magistralos. 
Their employment as magistrates cannot bo deprecat- 
‘ed too strongly. They are both by waining and eduo« 
ation ill qualified for magisterial work. We constantly 
hear complaints of such clerks displaying « fondness 
for tips. In the course of timo, this failing becomes so 
very much ingrained i into their naturo that one may bo 
pardoned for feeling *seoptical as to the capacity of 
many of them, if not of all, 40 completely got over the 
failing when appointed mugistrales and exposed to 
much greater temptation, Moreover, having been 
nuitured in the muky atmosphere of cringing and 
flatiery during their long clerkship, without accopling * 
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or cxpecting any gratification, thoy aro livble to suo- 
cumb to the cajolory and importunitics of friends and 
castg-peoplo, sume of whom, by this means, sccure theiy 
private ends. 

St is common knowledge that tho pay of tho second 
and third class magistrates is generally too poor to 
onablo them to withstand temptation, Somo of the 
former do not “got moro than Rs. 80 per month, and 
tho latter draw salarics much smallor then that. Tb is 
moat dangerous, irrespective of the class from which 
tho magistrates aro selectod, to invest g0 very poorly 
paid mon with considerable power over tho liberty of 
the King's subjecis, Under the Criminal Procedure 
Codo magistiates of the second class me ompowerad to 
award imprisonment for a term of six months and a 
fine of Rs, 200 in addition to whipping if specially em. 
powered for that purpose ; those of tho third class 
have their powers limited to one month’s impii- 
sonment and a fine of Ra, 50, 


With regard to the education ef these magistrates I 
may say that it is of a vory inferior order, 1h ig truo 
that they always pass the lowor and in very many cases 
the higher grado oxaminationa. Still, 1 sukemit that 
as magistrates the majority of them are a failure, what- 
-ever they may be as revenue officers. ‘Their genoral 
culture is of a limited character, and, although they 
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show some familiarity with the various scotions of the 
Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes, they do not know 
sufficiently how and whero to apply thom. Their 
knowledge of the law of evidence is very superficial, 
and they fail to discriminate betweon relevant and 
jrrelevant, and primary and secondary, cvidonee. Thoy 
very often misuse tho extensive power given to thom 
under section 165 of tho Evidence Act! and thorcby 
frastrato the purpése for which the same was onactod. 
They ave often found to be completely at sea evon when 
the most elementary questions of tho differont branches 
of law incidentally crop up in the cases before thom, 
their knowledge of the law being limited to a supor~ 
ficial acquaintance with its criminal branch only. Ib 
is, I think, essential for the efficiont administration of 
justice that magistrates should possess ordinary know- 
ledge of the various bianches of the law, and should 
have practised at the Bar before their clovation to tho 
Bench, Governmoni befoio appointing sub-judgos 
should insist upon thege conditions boing fulblied, and 
T fail to see why they do not do so in the case of magis- 
trates, whose powers directly affect the liberbics of the 
subjects,2- Yours, &¢, 


A LAWYER, 
Feb, 4, 


Arrrnprx. C, 
L eeeanenanenmintcaamnememeael 
The Table compiled hy the fou. Me. Gokhale ~ 
(1) Tenegnarit :— 
Ewropeans 
Grados, and Buiasians,  Indiqus, 
Ts, 200-300 ase vee tee 7B nee 1D 
Rs, 300—400 sve one woe 72 ane 4, 
Rs. 400-600 ee ere tre SO ae 2 
There ato 37 zppointments in this departmont can ying sala, 
rios ranging fiom Rs, 600,to Rs, 3,500 which aro held oxolustvoly 
by Europeans, ° 
@) Srarn Ramways i~- 
Ruropeans 
Ghaien, and Emasians, Indians, 
Ra, 200-800 vee tee PBT ee OB 
Rs, 800-400 ee oa 14D, 
Rs, 400-500 ue eee Dae 
Re, 500-600 5 tee tee AR vee 8 
Res, 600-900 en nee nee Bane 6 
119 othor higher posts in this department carrying salaries 
ranging from Ra, 900 to Rs, 3,000 are held by Buropoans and 
Turasians exclusively, 


n 
(8) Post Orrton :— 
Buiopeans F 
Grados. and Morasians, Indiana. 
Bs, 200-300 eee OL ae 8 


0 


Bs. 300-400 eee BOB 
Ra, 400-600 ae Ge 
Rs. 600,000, eae IT neo 
“Rs, 1,000~8,500.. . 10 wd 
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Norr.—The only Indian who held in 1908 a post in tho 
giade of Re, 2,000—2,500 was membor of the Covenanted 
Givil Service, and is no longer in the Postal Department. 


ANMINISTRATION, 
1897. 1903 
Total numbor of Posts above Rs. 500 1. 234 ws 28-414 
Buropoana eee ne eee 180 ae 1074-8 
Taasions evs veneers TG ee BAB 
Thindus.. a ons ta sti BA ace, BEB 
Mabometans .. 0 «weet Lou Bl 
AgnicunruRE (New Creations). 
Toll... see ae we wee tee 
Europeans ory oy o 
Euiasions® eee 
Tlindusee. vs eee eee 
Mahometans ... seek ae 


od 


ecoceocse 
coos 


Anatarozocy (New Creations). 


Total. Sho Neal ae wee ast Dito 
Buropeans ata, Ove eat <Q? ase 6 
Hmasiang + one has aa Ove 0 
Hindus... om aes woe nee Ode 1 
Mahometans ss» us eve tee Owe 

Agsnssep Taxns, ; 

Total ne arr ee 
Buropeans se Sue ewe Led 
Puingions ane tee tee te ae 
Tliqdus... eee ow wee tee Lee 1 
Mabhometans ... wa ca sae Ose Q 

BovaNIoAL Survey. 
Tolilee see are cee tee tte La Om 


Buropeans uy ues eee OL 


Kurasians 
Hindus... 
Mahometavs 
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Total... 
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Enrasians 
Hindus... 
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Mahomotans ... 
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3 
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1908 
0 
0 
0 


1242 
12-42 


3844 
Sl-+4 
5+ 
L+2 
1+] 


Id 
a+ 


1428 
114—8 
A+9 
23—1 
12 


N.B,--Over Rs, 1,000 a month in 1807, 39, all Europeans ; 
in 1908, 49, out of which 48 wero Buropeans and 1 Plindu, 


Exoran, 2 
Totals oe eee ae te oe Do Td 
Europeans ue as ‘ we Bae BAB 
Rurasians as eee Oe 


Tinduss.. 
Mahometana 
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Huropeans 
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Hindus,,. 
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Forests. 
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JAILE. 
JUDICIAL, 
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Munarany Accounts. 1897, 1003, 
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Minrrary ADMINISTRATION, 
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Hindus 
Mahometans 
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Duropeans ©, 
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Somwirrto anv Mrvon Durarranns, 


1807. 1008, 

Total rr Se re) 
eluropeans use tee oe we Zion 2 
Basins wate ete Oe 
Indus rT eT we DO oaee 0 
Moahomolans ws oe ee Dae 

Sramps. 

Total fe tee eee eB 
Reropomns’ we te we age Bu weeen | D 
Eurasians eee seen op Lone 0-1 
Dlindus weet gee otk Boe 
Mahometans we vee eee Oe 
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Mahomotana ws eee oe Oe 0 

N.B.—Above Re, 1,200 2 month—in 1897, 29, all Duropeans ; 

in 1003, 84, of whom 32 wore Epropeans and 2 Buraaiang, 
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